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that a Constitution is unworkable. But he will not be approved for upsetting a Constitution if all he can say is, " It doesn't work as I should like it to/' Mr. Asquith argued that his action was justifiable because the country was behind him, with two General Elections to the good for the proof of his argument. But that was not proved, since only a precise referendum on a definite question can ever prove such a point as that.
At all events, the episode served merely as an object-lesson showing the flimsiness and not-up-to-dateness of the so-called British Constitution. Mr. Asquith's action, revolutionary in its manner, was not so clearly ^m-Constitutional as to be really Revolutionary; and it will have served the end of hastening the necessary movement making for a reform that shall provide England with a real Constittition, in harmony not only with the social and economic evolution of the Three Kingdoms, but, above all, with the new requirements of an Empire composed of five self-governing nations of equal status and common interests.1
Throughout the disastrous period of England's absorption in her constitutional crisis, Germany was engaged in difficult and secret negotiations with France, in pursuance of the common efforts of the two Powers to apply their Agreement of 1909. As her newspapers showed, Germany was fully aware of the germs making for the disintegration of England. The signs of national, as well as of constitutional, crises in England were indeed becoming so ominous and so abundant that they were attracting the attention of the entire world.
One of the most startling of these signs was the negotiation between Canada and the United States over the question of Reciprocity. Owing to the failure of the British Government and Parliament to put into effect in good time the Imperial policy defended by Mr. Chamberlain, the British Colonies had been rapidly moving towards a state of all but complete independence. For several years they had been 1 See pp. 266-271.